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ABSTRACT 
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devolved to the institutional level but had fewer resources compared 
with Australia. New Zealand, NSW, and Victoria had three different 
approaches to the structural forms of decentralization. New Zealand's 
Equivalent Full-Time Student funding system was a market-based 
bureaucratic mechanism that created incentives for polytechnics to 
attract students. Funding for TAFE in Australia was coordinated by 
ANTA and channeled through state and territory bodies. Both countries 
experienced quality differences due to market-determined prices. 
Decentralization contributed to responsiveness to the labor market. 
NSW's approach — organized struct^ural changes — appeared mo^t 
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I. Introduction 



A. Scope Of the Study 



This paper is s brief comparative study of 
the approaches to decentralization of public 
vocational education and training m New 
2^1and, New South Wkles and "Wctoria, The 
public vocational education and training in 
question are provided by Polytechnics in New 
Z^ealand. They are provided by Institutes of 
Ibchnology or Ibchnical and Rirther Educa- 
tion (TAPE) in New South Wales (NSW) and 
by TAPE Colleges in Victoria. 

The approach taken overviews decentra- 
lization tendencies in vocational education and 
training in Australia and New Zealand, before 
outlining the Australian federal policy and ad- 
ministrative context within which the differen- 
ces between NSW and ^ctoria have evolved. 
Decentralization policies and structural chan- 
ges in NSW, ^ctoria and New Zealand are 
then outlined separately, and contextually, 
before being compared in relation to a number 
of policy issues. 

Recent decentralization mitiatives in 
Australia and New Zealand have relied (to 
varying degrees) on market-based measures to 
stimulate improved performance by vocational 
education and training institutions, and further 
developments in this direction seem to be in 
prospect The variations between the three 
jurisdictions under comparison, in terms of 
how market measures are being employed, is 
particularly interesting. The market approach 
is associated with decentralit^ation of controls 
over inputs into vocational education and 
training to local institutional managers, greatly 
reducing traditional central officii burer.ucratic 
controls. However, in both countries this ap- 
proach coexists with the development of new 
forms of accountability that focus on the out- 
comes of vocational education and training. 
These new forms of accountability are, para- 



doxicalfy, re-inforcing certain centralizing ten- 
dencies. 

ITie three jurisdictions discussed in this 
paper demonstrate three approaches to decen- 
tralization of public training that are similar in 
their fundamental direction but fascinatingly 
different in significant respects. 



B. The three cases 



The three jurisdictions and types of institu- 
tions selected for this study are interesting to 
compare for a number of reasons. 

Firstly, the cultural traditions of the three 
former British settler colonies are fundamen- 
tally similar, with interesting variations in 
details and minority influences. Australia and 
New Zealand have shared a tradition of sub- 
stantial state intervention in the economy, par- 
ticularly in industrial relations, industry protec- 
tion and social security. Both have egalitarian 
social traditions that overlay and moderate real 
class differences. Both introduced basic wel- 
fare measures early this century. In 1893, New 
Zcalmd was the first nation to grant women 
the right to vote, and Australia followed in 
1902, in the first Electoral Act of th^ new 
federal Commonwealth. Both have en- 
trenched national traditions of liberal democ- 
racy, and social and political stability. 

Secondly, Australia's federal and New 
Zealand's uniwary constitutional structures 
exert different influences. The populations of 
NSW and Victoria are only a little larger than 
New Zealand's. New Zealand participated in 
the 1890s constitutional conventions that led in 
1901 to the federal Commonv^lth of 
Amtralia, but New Zealand opted to remain 
separate from the six uniting Australian states 
and developed as an independent nation. 



Within NSW and \^ctoria, the state adminis- 
trations operate in a manner that is similar to 
unitary nation states, but the overlay of 
Australian federal policy is a significant factor* 

Thirdly, in terms of public vocational edu- 
cation and training, New 21ealand and NSW 
have had more highly centralized systems than 
Victoria's, but New Zealand's has changed 
radicalt^, through deliberate decentralization. 
NSW is changing into a less centralized ^tem, 
but the process of change is more regulated 
than that occurring in New Zealand. 

R>urthly, industrial relations are an impor- 
tant influence on the operation of public voca- 
tional education and training ^tems. 
Australia and New Zealand have bad public 
conciliation and arbitration systems for much 
of their history, but in the last few years - under 
social democratic Labour and conservative Na- 
tional governments - New 2^1and has aban* 
doned this system of collective bargaining* The 
social democratic Australian Labor Party 
(ALP) national government (in power for over 
a decade) favours Australia developing 
enterprise-based collective bargaining, but 
with minimum standards being set by arbitra- 
tion awards* Under a recently elected conser- 
vative coalition (of Liberal and National 
parties) government, ^ctoria favours pursuing 
more rapid and radical industrial relations 
reform, following a pattern of change similar to 
New Zealand's* This has led to federal-state 
tensions, and efforts by the federal Govern- 
ment to restrict the impact of the \^ctorian 
approach* The longer established conservative 
coalition government in New South Wales 
favours a more gradualist approach to an 
enterprise-based collective bargaining ^tem* 



The nature of industrial relations in 
Australia and New Zealand has affected what 
is to be taught and how* Industrial awards, 
issued by conciliation and arbitration auth- 
orities, have regulated the occupational wages 
and conditions of a substantial part of the 
workforce, with the force of Commonwealth, 
state or territory laws or ordinances* ^pren- 
ticeships, traineeships and other training ar- 
rangements have been Uvktd to the structures 
embodied in these awards* In some cases, train- 
ing arrangements are directly regulated within 
industrial awards* 

Industrial relations have also affected 
teachers and their relationship to vocational 
education and training because most teachers 
at kindergarten, school, TAFE and university 
levels in public and private authorities have 
been employed under the industrial awards 
system* 

Australia's national system of competence- 
based training (which will be described below) 
was conceptually consistent with the central 
ized system of conciliation and arbitration* Hie 
change to enterprise bargaining in Australia 
may require further modiCcations to the sys- 
tem of competency-based training, but if that 
occurs a k^ element in the outcomes-oriented 
accountability of vocational education and 
training may be weakened* However, that is 
not necessarily the case* New Zealand has em- 
braced labour market reform in a more far 
reaching manner than Australia, while de- 
veloping a more comprehensive approach to 
standards based learning than that in Australia* 
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W. The heritage: the development of technical education In 
Australia and New Zealand ^ 



Australian historians generally accord to 
the Ballarat School of Mines, which was estab- 
lished in 1871, the honour of being Australia's 
first technical college- By 1900, technical col- 
leges or mechanics institutes had been estab- 
lished in all of Australia's major cities. These 
technical colleges or mechanics institutes were 
originally local community-based bodies in 
which the nineteenth century colonial and 
twentieth ccntuiy state governments were 
rather slow to take an interest- Despite this, 
technical colleges played an important role in 
the education of the Australian workforce, and 
several of them have spawned universities. 
NSW and \^ctoria differed in their colonial-era 
policies. Victoria had a decentralized mixed 
system, consisting paniy of colleges under the 
state education department and partly of the 
semi-autonomous Victorian Institute Colleges 
(see p. 16?). NSW, on the other hand, had a 
relatively centralized approach to develop- 
ment of a state-wide system. 

New Zealand's first technical college was 
established in Wellington in 1886. Technical 
colleges evolved into institutes in a similar 
manner to that in Australia, but the develop- 
ment of community colleges was also an impor- 
tant element in the system. 

The development of vocational education 
institutions in both Australia and New Zealand 
seems to have been influenced by develop- 
ments in tertiary education in the United 
Kingdom (Selby-Smith, 1971). The United 
Kingdom was most obviously influential in 
New Zealand, where the term "polytechnic^ 
was adopted for colleges with a broad spectrum 
of responsibilities that encompassed what in 
Australia became complementary Ibchnical 
and Further Education (TAFE) Colleges and 
Colleges of Advanc;ed Education. 



In Australia, the 1964 Martin Report 
recommended the establishment of a Com- 
monwealth Tfertiaiy Education Commission 
(CTEQ, and also proposed the estiblishment 
of fin Institute of Colleges in each state to 
oversee technical colleges which, it envisaged, 
might extend their scope to the award of V^c- 
ticar vocational degrees (ie. degrees in dis- 
ciplines such as teaching, nursing, computing 
science, etc.). The Commonwealth responses 
to the Martin Committee was to promote the 
development of Colleges of Advanced Edu- 
cation* (CAEs), based on teachers' colleges 
and the higher education elements of well es- 
tablished technical colleges, as a separate tier 
of institutions. These CAEs generally did not 
(some Victorian institutions being notable ex- 
ceptions) provide TAFE-s^le courses, but pri- 
marily delivered practically oriented diploma 
courses. 

The 1974 Kangan report initiated a major 
change in the status of TAFE-s^le courses, 
which had until then attracted little sustained 
policy attention bom federal governments. 
The Kangan report defined TAFE as a part of 
tertiary education responsible for a range of 
post compulsory vocational, remedial and per- 
sonal enrichment education programmes. A 
TAFE Commission was established after the 
F^ngan report, following the model of Com- 
missions responsible for advising the federal 
govenmient on funding for Universities, Col- 
leges of Advanced Education and schools. 
I^eral funding for TAFE increased substan- 
tially. The Commonwealth Tfcrtiary Education 
Commission (CTEC) recommended by the 
Martin Committee was subsequently estab- 
lished, with separate Councils for Universities, 
Colleges of Advanced Education and TAFE 
Colleges. 

In the 1980s, after a federal White Paper 
on higher education, the binary system of 



higher education (colleges of advanced educa- 
tion and universities) gave way to a "unified 
national system" of higher education into 
whxch colleges of advanced education were in- 
tegrated. The number of higher education in- 
stitutions has been reduced by amalgamations: 
former colleges of advanced education have 
been absokbed by universities, or universities 
have been created firom a cluster of colleges of 
advanced education. Three private universities 
have emerged for the first time. Both the estab- 
lished and the new universities retain substan- 
tial autonomy, within institutional profiles 
negotiated with federal funding bodies. 

In both Australia and New Zealand, state 
and (Australian) Catholic system schools and 
vocational education and training institutions 
have developed in a context of rigid controls 
over staffing levels, expenditure on salaries, 
buildings, equipment and other inputs. Even 
universities tended to be subjected to similar 
bureaucratic controls, albeit more often 
through the influence exerted by university ad- 
ministrators in relation to resource allocation 
to particular schools, faculties and disciplines. 

Rigid administrative controls restricted 
adaptability. The professional socialization of 
public school and TAPE teachers also tended 



to encourage conformist acceptance of "the 
system". At the same time, the culture of educa- 
tional professionals tended to place a low value 
on broader social accountability for education- 
al outcomes, as measured, for example, by the 
public examination systems. 

Nevertheless, the centralized public 
school systems that developed in Australia and 
New 2^1and delivered a relatively equitable 
standard of educational services compared 
with countries with systems which have a high 
degree of dependence on local funding sour- 
ces. The capacity to deploy staff around large 
systems has reduced geographic inequity of 
standards. Special services can be delivered 
more easily within larger systems. Local politi- 
cal pressures are tempered. A broad merit- 
based career structure can be provided for 
staff. Mobile populations can be readily accom- 
modated. (Jecks, 1971). These and other 
benefits of a centralized system were appealing 
to the egalitarian cultures that have charac- 
terized Australia and New Zealand, and they 
were largely followed in the NSW and New 
Zealand approaches to TAPE and Polytech- 
nics, until recent decentralization reforms. In 
A^ctoria, however, a more decentralized model 
had been followed for some time. 
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III. The Australian federal context 



The NSW and Victorian systems cannot be 
considered realistically in abstraction from 
their Australian federal context Forty years 
ago that would have been an ahnost absurd 
proposition, because the federal government 
then played a negligible, and very indirect, role 
in vocational education and training, which 
were seen as a state government responsibility, 
insofar as it was n government responsibility at 
all* Since the Kangan Report, however, federal 
involvement in vocational education has grown 
steadily, especially since the development of a 
training agenda under the federal Labor 
governments which have ruled since 1983. This 
agenda has been based on a consensual, 
cooperative federalism approach involving ex- 
tensive committee and negotiating arrange- 
ments to make progress. 



Figure 1 indicates the complexity of the 
Australian federal system of governance of vo- 
cational education and training, although in 
1993 several of these bodies are themseKes 
undergoing in a process of change, the out- 
comes of which are not yet finally determined. 
(Many of the bodies depicted in Figure 1 are 
described in context below, and Annoc 1 
provides further explanatory notes for refer- 
ence). Networks have developed across 
Australia to plan and promote more national 
consistency in vocational education and train- 
ing arrangements. The establishment of the 
Australian National Iraining Authority, is seen 
by some as an example of centralism, and by 
others as cooperative federalism in vocational 
education. 



Figure 1. Australia's Vocational Education and Training System 




Source: David Lundbcrg, ''User^s sytem gaidt'^t Australian ThiiningRevieH^ (5) December 1992- January 1993, 
pp. 29-31 



A. Australian National "Raining 
Authority (ANTA) 



The federal-state-territoiy cooperation 
that has characterized the development of the 
training reform agenda has been manifested in 
the agreement to establish the Australian Na- 
tional liraimng Authority (ANIA). ANTA has 
been established on an interim basis to imple- 
ment an agreement which comes into effect on 
1 January 1994. ANTA will be run by a five-per- 
son Board consisting of industry and com- 
munity representatives and will report to the 
MOVEET/Ministerial Council Its mission is 
to achieve national consistency in the delivery 
of vocational education through the develop- 
ment of agreed **national goals, objectives and 
priorities**, **national strategic plans**, **firm tar- 
gets and priorities**, co-ordinated funding ar- 
rangements, and **profiles** for vocational edu- 
cation and training at national level State and 
Territory authorities will advise ANTAon State 
and Tferritory **profiles**. 

Industry wiU participate through member- 
ship of ANTA and through the national, state 
and territory network of industry training ad- 
visory bodies (TTABs). National ITABs will ad- 
vise ANTA on national •proGles**, and State 
and Tfcrritory ITABs wUl advise State and Tfer- 
ritory authorities on their proGles* '•Profiles** 
are defined in terms of corporate strategies 
which indicate the intended objectives, roles, 
targets, specializations and areas of excellence 
which the institution intends to pursue* These 
Icey planmng instruments* will be considered 
and adopted by the Commonwealth, State and 
Territory ministers in the Ministerial Council, 
giving ANTA a central role in the national 
system. 



agenda** refers to a package of reforms in voca- 
tional education which was agreed by Com- 
monwealth, State and Territory ministers with 
relevant responsibilities, a process which began 
with two special conferences in April 1989 and 
November 1990. Much of it has had broad 
support from employer and employee interest 
bodies in industry. The training reform agenda 
is, in that sense, a broadly agreed national 
policy agenda, not just a federal government 
one. 

The Australian training reform agenda has 
five main themes: 

(i) competency-based training, with national 
competency standards; 

(ii) national recognition of competencies, how- 
ever attained; 

(iii) an open national training market; 

(iv) equitable access to vocational education 
and training, and; 

(v) an integrated entry-level training system. 

Each of these five themes is briefly sum- 
marized below: 

(1) Competency-based training 

Competency-based training places the em- 
phasis on what learners can do (outcomes), not 
what courses th^ have taken (inputs). Com- 
petency-based training is a form of standards 
based learning because assessment is measured 
against objective standards, not norm refer- 
enced against what other students have done. 
It provides scope for alternative paths to train- 
ing delivery and to self-paced learning. It pro- 
vides a strong framework for recognition of 
prior learning, whether formal or informal, and 
whether undertaken in Australia or elsewhere. 
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B. The Australian training reform 
agenda 

Australia has developed a national 
strategy for reforming vocational education 
and training, called the Australian ''training re- 
form agenda^ The Australian ''training reform 



National vocational competency standards 
for Australia are being developed by Com- 
petency Standards Bodies, which are broadly 
representative of an industry or, in some cases, 
an occupational grouping that cuts across a 
number of industries. National vocational com- 
petency standards are promulgated by the Na- 
tional li'aining Board (NTB), which operates 
as a commercial company owned by Common- 

-12 . 



wealth, state and territory ministers* The NTB 
company Board is broadly representative of 
industry as well as Commonwealth, state and 
territory educational bureaucracies. National 
vocational competency standards are related to 
the eight-level Australian Standards Frame- 
work (NTB, 1992). Commonwealth, state and 
territory ministers for vocational education 
have agreed that vocational education will be 
conducted on a nationally consistent basis to 
prepare people to meet national competence 
standards adopted by the NTB, (See Egure 2, 
p. 8). The Australian Committee on liraining 
Curriculum (ACTRAC) and other state and 
territory bodies are proceeding with the 



Table 1. Australia's 'key competencies' and New Zealand's 'essential skills' 





Key Competencies 


New Zealand Essential Skills 


• 


CoUecdng, axudyring and organizing 
informattoa 


• Infonnaticm skills 


• 


Communicating ideas and information 


# CftmmiTnicatiop ddlls 




Planning and organizing activities 


• Self-management akilla 

• Woffc and study skills 


• 


Woiking with otfaeit and in teams 


• Soctalakilla 

• Wofk and study skills 


• 


Using madiematical ideas and tecfaniquea 


• Ntunecacy ddlls 


• 


Solving problems 


• PxobleoMlving and dedsion-making 
skiUa 


• 


Using technology 


• Infonnatioa ddlls 
e Cirmmunicattfflii dolls 



development of vocational education curricula 
in competency-based mode* 

In addition to the NTB-defined vocational 
competencies, the Finn and Mayer Conmiit- 
tees have proposed and partially developed a 
set of generic ^kcy competencies" which are, in 
effect, necessary life skills, although the ofiBcial 
justiGcation is that they are employment-re- 
lated and a necessary underpinning for voca- 
tional competencies* Ihble 1 compares these 
k^ competences' with New 2^1and*s ''essen- 
tial skills^ which are discussed later in the 
paper* 



Note: Where the New Zealand essential skills are comparable with more than one key competency they have 
been repeated 

Source: Australian Educadon CouKidl /Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training^ report 
of the comnuttee too advise on employment-related key competences for post-compulsory education and 
training (Cbdn E« Mayer), Putting general education to work: the key competencies report, AECVMOVEEi; 
Melbourne, September 1992 (Mayer report)* 



Assessment of competence-based training 
is stUl not a well-developed area of public 
policy in Australia, because of the complexities 
of the relationships between work-based and 
institutional assessments, the training of asses- 
sors, and acceptable forms of recording of as- 
sessments. Governments have agreed that in 
principle assessment in vocational education 
will be competency-based, and assessment will 
measure whether competencies have been at- 
tained, using flexible but valid and reliable 



measures which make provision for recogni- 
tion of prior learning* Relevant competency 
standards for trainers and assessors have been 
defined* 

Staff training in competency-based 
method: has been slow to develop, but require- 
ments for TAPE staff have been defined and 
major investments in school and TAPE teacher 
in-service training and trainer training appear 
to be forthcoming* 



Figure 2. Competency-based training in Australia 
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Source: National IVaining Board (NTB), Policy and Guidelines, p«12. 
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(ti) National recognition of 
competence 

Ministers agreed in November 1990 to 
adopt a national approach to the recognition 
of competencltty however they were acquired^ 
and in March 1992 they adopted a National 
Ramework for the Recognition of Draining 
(NFROT) which came into efifect on 1 August 
1991 

The framework includes nationally agreed 
principles and processes covering recognition 
of prior learning; articulation and credit trans- 



fer; accreditation of courses; registration of 
private providers; and assessment and mutual 
recognition of qualifications* It is intended that 
state and territory recognition procedures in 
areas covered by NFROT will correspond with 
NFROTs guiding principles^ including mutual 
recognition by each state and territory of 
decisions taken by other state and territory 
authorities with responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of qualifications. 

The agreement on such a framework be- 
tween nine governments was a major achieve- 
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ment in Australian intergovernmental re- la- 
tions* It is a structure within which it is hoped 
that closer cooperation will develop, but the 
changes involved will not be fully implemented 
for several years. The Chairman of ANTA 
recently expressed concern that the implemen- 
tation of NFROThad thus far proved to be too 
complex. Nevertheless, work is continuing, in- 
cluding work on development of a nationally 
consistent set of vocational education 
qualifications to be awarded within NFROT 
New Zealand has also expressed interest in 
participating in the framework. 

NFROT is a very desirable underpinning 
for the open training market, because the 
provisions for articulation and credit transfer, 
accreditation of courses and registration of 
private providers offer an appropriate context 
for more effective competition between public 
training institutions and private providers. 

(ill) An open national training market 

When the November 1990 Special Mini- 
sterial Conference decided to promote the 
development of a more open national training 
market, the implications of that decision were 
not clearly spelt out The essence of the 
proposition, however, is the development of a 
more competitive market for education and 
training services. The open training market 
policy was a response to the perceived need for 
a more industry-responsive approach on the 
part of TAPE, and the assumption by the 
private sector of a greater role in training. 

The Draining Guarantee system was intro- 
duced to encourage the development of a 
training culture in industry, requiring firms 
with a payroll in excess of $A220,000 per year 
to indicate to the Australian Ibx Office thai 
th^ have spent at least the equivalent of 1.5 
percent of the value of their payroll on training 
staffl This seems to have increased private sec- 
tor training activity, and the "levy* has been 
virtually revenue neutral (raising only $S mil- 
lion in its first year). 

The development of a training market can 
be seen as being consistent with an internation- 



al pattern in many advanced industrial societies 
of using non-bureaucratic mechanisms for 
achieving public policy objectives. It provides 
the context within which decentralization of 
control over mputs to vocational education is 
occurring. 

(iv) Equitable access to vocational 
education and training 

Achieving equitable access to vocational 
education and training is a significant problem 
in Australia, not least because training anan- 
gements have evolved to serve the needs of one 
of the most gender-segmented labour markets 
amongst OECD countries. Students with dis- 
abilities or from non-English speaking or 
Aboriginal backgrounds may require remedial 
measures or special forms of assistance, which 
make students with these characteristics more 
expensive to teach. Colleges will also tend to 
try to attract students who will learn readily and 
reflect well on the image of their institution. 

If vocational education and training in- 
stitutions, including TAPE colleges, are to be 
surrounded by incentives to operate in an in- 
creasingly market-oriented fashion, equity of 
access may deteriorate under a more open 
training market, unless governments impose 
regulatory minimum quota arrangements to re- 
quire access for disadvantaged students, or use 
some form of direct subsidy (possibly including 
high value vouchers) or tenders for services to 
disadvantaged students. There is, therefore, 
some tension between the open market and 
fair access themes of the training reform agen- 
da. 

(V) An Integrated entry-level training 
system 

The development of a unified national 
entry-level training system was agreed in prin- 
ciple by ministers in November 1990. The Finn 
Report (Young people's participation in post- 
compulsory education and training) recom- 
mended ambitious targets for higher levels of 
participation and attainment by young 
Australians by 2001. Consultations about 
entry-level training were undertaken in all 



states and territories by the Employment and 
Skills Formation Council, (ESFC) and resulted 
in the Carmichael report, proposing The 
Australian vocatwnal certificate traimngsystem. 

The Carmichael report integrated all of 
the themes of the training reform agenda and 
the main findings of the Finn Report as a basis 
for far-reaching proposals for reform of voca- 
tional education and training in Australia. The 
ESFC modified the targets specified in the 
Finn Report for 2001 to 60 percent of young 
people attaining an Australian Standards 
Framework level three (the equivalent of a 
current trade certificate) or higher qualifica- 
tion (including degrees or diplomas), and 90 
percent attaining a nationally recognized ASF 
level two or higher qualification* At present, 
about half of Australia's young people have no 



nationally recognized post-school qualifica- 
tion, although many of them do receive various 
forms of training. 

ib achieve these targets, the ESFC's 
report proposed ihc Australian vocatiorml cer- 
tificate training system. The AVC system will be 
an integrated entiy-level training ^tem which 
would deliver competeni^-based training in 
both vocational and generic or ^cy"* com- 
petencies through a variety of pathways, on a 
scale that would meet the modified Finn tar- 
gets. The report suggested several pathways 
from Year 10, (see Figure 3). The report made 
supporting recommendations about deliveiy 
arrangements, training incomes, equity of ac- 
cess, employer subsidies, and an increased 
scale of support for vocational education. 



Figure 3. Pathways in the Australian Vocational Certificate (AVC) System 
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After further consultations^ the ESFC's 
recommendations were in large measure ap- 
proved by the Australian Education Council 
and Ministers of Vocational Education^ 
Employment and Draining in June 1992. The 
proposed AVC system is now the subject of 
cnctensive pilot«testing in workplaces, schools 
and TAFE» before it is implemented on a full- 



scale basis throughout Australia from January 
1991 

The national training reform agenda and 
the establishment of ANTA provide the na- 
tional context for developments within New 
'^outh Wales and Victoria and exert a sig- 
nificant influence on the direction of these 
developments. 
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IV. Decentralization In vocational education and training In 
Australia and New Zealand 



Moves towards decentralization have 
been developing strongly in the last five years 
in both countries. The development of decen- 
tralization measures in Australia and New 
2^1and has not, however, been a simple one 
way process. 

There is a strong underlying irend towards 
decentralization of controls over inputs into 
vocational education and training, in favour of 
decentralized management of systems and 
greater discretion at managerial levels within 
institutions about how to organize delivery of 
vocational education and training. There is less 
detailed control from central authorities over 
specific fimdiiig, staffing, resourcing, curricula, 
and related inputs, in favour of more local 
managerial discretion. This is generally as- 
sociated with a greater reliance upon market- 
based measures to create incentives for 
vocational education and training institritions 
to perform better. This increasing reliance on 
market measiires has been a dominant feature 
of decentralization in both Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Paradoxically, a number of what might be 
considered, at least at first sight, tobe centraliz- 
ing tendencies, have emerged. The new 
centraliz^iig measures are not traditional 
regulatory measures but forms of account- 
ability that generally focus on the outcomes of 
vocational education and training activity. The 
development of standards-based vocational 
education in both Australia and New Zealand, 
and increased emphasis on quality assurance 
measures being embodied in training arrange- 
ments (see below) are instances of new ac- 
countability measures. These accountability 
measures are typically compatible with a wide 
variety of different means being used to 
produce the desired outcomes, so they are (in 
principle) consistent with decentralization. 



The new forms of accountability are 
broadly consistent with changing management 
practices in public administration and business, 
which give more dis/;retion to local managers 
in resource use, but focus on the efficiency and 
effectivenes.s of outcomes. This is also as- 
sociated with a higher profile for quality issues, 
which tended to be neglected by older input- 
focused approaches to management and public 
administration. These issues will be explored in 
greater detail in relation to the experiences of 
New South \^les, Victoria and New Z/^\^ad 
described in the sections which follow. 



A. Decentralization policies and 
structural changes in New 
South Wales 



New South Wales hr^d about 76 technical 
colleges in 1880 and in 1889 a technical educa- 
tion branch was established within the educa- 
tion department, where it remained until a 
separate department of technical education 
was created in 1949. That became a TAPE 
department after the 1974 Kangan report The 
dq)artment of technical education presided 
over a relatively centralized system which 
delivered services on a statewide basis. A 1970s 
experiment to develop decentralized com- 
munity colleges in NSW yielded only one in- 
stitution, Orana Ctommunity College, (which is 
now absorbed within a large Institute of 
TAFE). An evaluation of Orana Community 
College in 1989 found it to be an effective 
vehicle for delivering vocational education ser- 
vices to a diverse set of western NSW com- 
munities, including a substantial number of 
rural Aboriginal groups; however, the model 
did not flourish in the NSW bureaucratic ethos, 
(Chapman et al, 1989). 
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In 1988-90, a management review ex- 
amined the operations of the TAFE depart* 
ment, and recommended that it be reorganized 
as a TAFE Commission, with stronger regional 
networking of the 107 colleges that existed in 
1989. It also proposed that NSW TAFE should 
aim at generating SO percent of its income 
through fee^for-service revenues from the 
private sector, (Scott, 1989, 1990). 

Until the Scott report, NSW TAFE was a 
highly centralized body ocercising classic input 
regulation in relation to most aspects of TAPE 



college administration, through a variety of dif- 
ferent units in the central office. 

In 1991 the Scott Review was substantially 
modified (in ways that were expressly rejected 
by Scott) by a major rationalization and amal- 
gamation of NSW TAFE colleges into eight 
Institutes of TAFE and three Institutes of 
Technology (Sydn^, Hunter, lUawarra) in six 
country and five metropolitan regions, with a 
further Open Draining and Education Network 
(OTEN) operating throughout the state, (see 
Figure 4), 



Figure 4. NSWs Vocational Education and IVainIng System 
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Furthermore, former central office educa- 
tion and training divisions were devolved to 
Institutes, to exercise state-wide respon- 
sibilities in particular fields from an Institute 
rather than the Commission's central office* 
For instance, four of these divisions were 
devolved to Sydn^ Institute of Ibchnology. 
Strategic planning for state-wide activities of 
the devohred education and training divisions 
remains a responsibility of central office in the 
NSW TAFE Commission, but Institute Direc- 
tors are represented on two central office ex- 
ecutive committees, reflecting an effective 
power shift 

This grouping of colleges into institutes 
provided a basis for the most significant decen- 
tralization of power from the TAFE Commis- 
sion central office to the new Institutes* The 
new Institutes have a substantially greater de- 
gree of institutional autonomy, reinforced by 
their size and diversity* The traditional central- 
ized control by central office has been replaced 
by devolution to Institute Directors* Each of 
the new Institutes is a formidable organization- 
al structure, which creates greater oppor- 
tunities for developing priorities vdthin 
Institutes. Devolution of resources and 
management responsibility to the Institutes is 
a key element of this reform, which is equip- 
ping the new Institutes to compete more effec- 
tively with private vocational education and 
training providers, capable of more adaptable 
and market-responsive provision of services* 

The development of ANTAs role is also 
likely to reinforce the NSW Institutes* en- 
hanced flexiT>ility* The NSW TAFE (^bmmis- 
sion is itself functioning within a new 
environment with the development in 1993 of 
a NSW Vocational Education and Tlraining 
Agency (VETA), which will provide the NSW 
link with ANTA. In this way, the NSW TAFE 
commission will be responsible for overall ad- 
ministration of public vocational education and 
training through TAFE, while VETA vdll 
develop state profiles integrating TAFE with 



private providers, at arms length from the 
TAFE Commission. 

Quality assurance was a particular concern 
in the reorganization of NSWTAFE and a new 
central office division was created to develop 
educational audit measures, based on 
Australian quality assurance standards, to 
monitor and maintain the quality of vocational 
education and training provided by NSW 
TAFE. 



B. Decentralization policies and 
structural changes In Victoria. 



4 \^ctorian vocational education and train- 
ing has always been much more decentralized 
than that in NSW. In \1ctoria, some universities 
offered TAFE programmes and four still do. 
There was also a tradition of largely auto- 
nomous technical colleges associated with the 
former \^ctorian Institute of Colleges^ and the 
State College of Victoria, existing alongside 
colleges under the control of the Department 
of Education. 

The former State Draining Board of \^c- 
toria (STB-V) was established in November 
19S7 by an Australian Labor Party state 
government to supervise the provision of voca- 
tional education and training from preparatory 
to technician and quasi-professional levels, 
through TAFE colleges and private providers, 
including commercial trainers, industry, enter- 
prises and non-profit community organiza- 
tions. 

The former State Draining Board of \^c- 
toria (STB-V) integrated administration of 
TAFE and supervision of industry training and 
other private providers within one bureau- 
cratic structure. In most other states and terri- 
tories, the administration of the public 
provider is being separated from the overall 



A body \^ch co-ordinated and safeguarded the mterests of a small group of colleagues with a strong 
autonomous tradition and which operated outside the state TAFE authority. 



regulation of vocational education and train- 
ing, in the interests of a more open training 
market 

Li December 1992, the STB-V was in- 
tegrated - together with the Office of Adult, 
Community and Further Education Board - 
into the Office of Ihtining and Further Educa- 



tion (OTFE), with OTFE becoming a division 
of the Victorian Department of Education, 
(see Figure 5). OTFE is responsible for 
government monitoring of vocational educa- 
tion and training, for obtaining and administer- 
ing ANTA funding for X^ctorian TAFE, and for 
accreditation of courses and registration of 
providers. 



Figure 5. Victoria's Vocational Education and Training System 
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An area of decentralization in ^^ctoria 
which provides a good contrast with the former 
more centralized, division-based approach in 
NSW, is the development of curricula through 
"designated providers". Victoria has developed 



strong networks, led by specific colleges, on 
particular fields of study. These networks form 
working parties through which at least some 
other colleges which deliver courses in that 
field can contribute on a decentralized basis. 
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The curricula developed by the Mesignated 
provider** for a particular field are made avail- 
able to all other colleges in Victoria which 
deliver courses in that field* 

The general approach in Victoria is for 
colleges to manage their affairs within resour- 
ces provided by OTFE, subject to agreed per- 
formance targets against which the college 
Director reports to OTFE senior management 
annual^. 

This approach is given a particular twist in 
the **negotiated targets strategy^ Equity of ac- 
cess is another area in which the STB-V and 
OTFE have combined local initiative with 
central accountability on outcomes* One of the 
great difficulties of disadvantaged clients is the 
propensity of educational systems to marginal- 
ize them* Data collection on the participation 
rates of disadvantaged clients is typically made- 
quate. This means that the short-comings of 
delivery of training to disadvantaged clients 
can be readily overlooked* The former STB 
negotiated flexible targets for improved per- 
formance in relation to 12 categories of disad- 
vantaged clients, and each college reports each 
year on its performance against those 
negotiated targets. This ''mainstreams*' disad- 
vantaged clients, encourages deliveiy of labour 
market training in a form that articulates with 
other college programmes, and provides im- 
proved monitoring data on a system-wide basis. 
This simple but effective system may have 
wider application in ensuring equity of access 
for disadvantaged clients* 

The negotiated targets strategy is an ex- 
ample of decentralization in relation to means 
coupled with central accountability in relation 



to outcomes* It combines wide local discretion 
regarding means, and adaptability to local cir- 
cumstances rather than fixed uniform quotas*, 
with a requirement to report performance 
against agreed criteria* For instance, in some 
areas additional provision of childcare places 
maybe the most important measure to improve 
fair access, while in others improved provision 
of English as a Second Language courses to 
migrant groups may be the greater local need 

The Employment and Skills Formation 
Council (ESFC) Carmichael report on The 
Australian Vocational Certificate 'Raining Sys- 
tem proposed extension of the Victorian State 
Itaining Board's **negotiated targets** policy to 
all T>^FE colleges and institutes in Australia* 
NCVER is currently undertaking an evalua- 
tion of the negotiated targets strategy which 
will address the appropriateness of national 
application of that approach* 



C. Decentralization policies and 
structural changes in New Zealand 



Compared with the complex mishmash of 
intergovernmental arrangements in Australia, 
arrangements in New Zealand seem wonder- 
fully straight-forward* Howe'/er, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the arrangements depicted in 
Figure 6 are an abstraction from an integrated 
New Zealand education and training system, 
not divided structurally mio general and voca- 
tional elements in the same way as Australia's, 
although Australia shares with new Zealand a 
rhetorical commitment to integrating general 
and vocational education. 
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Figure 6. New Zealand's Vocational Education and Training System 
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The New Zealand Ministiy of Education 
ptovides poli^ advice and administers funding 
and related accountability processes for all 
education and training sectors; school cur- 
riculum and administration; and student al- 
lowances and student loans schemes. The New 
Zealand Qualifications Authority (NZQA) has 
developed a national qualifications framework 
for secondary schools and post-school educa- 
tion and training. NZQA oversea the setting 
of standards for national qualificatioiis and 
recognition of overseas qualifications, ap- 



ERIC 



proves courses of study, accredits education 
and training providers (other than univer- 
sities), monitors assessment procedures, and 
administers some secondary school examina- 
tions* The Education and llraining Support 
Agency (EISA) is an executive agency broadly 
accountable to the Minster of Education. 
ETSA administers industry training and labour 
market training programmes for industiy, 
recognition of Industry Draining Organisations 
(ITOs), and funding of FTOs to develop and 
manage training programmes for industry. 

^ 



These include on-the-job training and the pur- 
chase by ITOs of associated ofF-the-job train- 
ing from Fdlytechnics and other providers, 
(VEETAC brie^ September 1992)* 

New 21ealanders have not adopted the 
pretention of a **national training reform agen- 
da** expticitfy, but New Zealand has national 
reform objectives that are similar to each of the 
five basic elements of the Australian reform 
agenda* 

What Australians call ^'competence-based 
training^ New 2^alanders call **standards 
based education and tra^mng^ New 2^aland's 
approach is a more inclusive encouragement of 
criterion-referenced assessment, not as nar- 
rowly defined by vocational competencies as 
the Australian competency-based training ap- 
proach, (see Keams et al, 1993). However, the 
fundamental similarities in this major process 
of reform in both coimtries are more significant 
than the differences of application. Both 
countries are moving to require that vocational 
education and training be delivered to achieve 
outcomes defined in terms of national stand- 
ards. In both Australia and New Zealand, this 
process of reform encompasses both vocation- 
al and generic competencies. 

The generic competencies, called Icey 
competencies** in Australia are called **essential 
skills** in New Zealand, (review Ifable 1). Voca- 
tional competencies are defined by industry- 
based bodies and are ratified by the New 
Zealand Qualifications Authority. Vocational 
and generic standards are being related to the 
National Qualifications Ramework in New 
Zealand Assessment is to be criterion refer- 
enced, and related to those standards. Success- 
ful attainment of the capabilities defined in the 
standards is to be accorded national recogni- 
tion. The New Zealand Qualifications 
Authority (NZQA) encompasses school and 
post-compulsory vocational education, the 
registration of providers, accreditation of cour- 
ses and certification of attainments, except for 
special arrangements for polytechnics and 
universities. New Zealand is developing na- 
tionally consistent systems of educational 



awards corresponding to the National 
Qualifications Framework. 

New Zealand has integrated vocational 
and general education arrangements much 
more effectively than Australia. There is a con- 
ceptual integration and administrative consis- 
tency between the New 2^1and arrangements 
that is not evident in Australia. This is partfy a 
function of federalism, which dictates that 
progress in national policy in Australia must be 
built up by consensus, which results in bodies 
like the National liraining Board having a much 
more circumscribed role than that of the New 
21ealand Qualifications Authority. This has ad- 
verse effects on overall policy integration. 

The development of more open competi- 
tion between vocational education providers in 
national markets is national policy in New 
Zealand as well as in Australia, although sub- 
stantial institutional distortions in vocational 
education and training markets persist in both 
countries. However, the radical change in New 
Zealand's national economic policies over the 
past five years under Labour and National 
governments - away from arbitration-based in- 
dustrial relations, protectionist industry 
policies and welfare-state social security and 
towards rigorous **free market** policies • has 
been far more pronounced than in Australia, 
although the recently elected Victorian state 
government is movmg in similar dkections. 

In New Zealand, reform of certificate- 
level training builds on an integrated 
framework for schools and post-compulsoiy 
education and training. The Education and 
liraining Support Agency (ETSA) has $NZ22 
million as a contestable fund from which ITOs 
can obtain resources to purchase industry- 
relevant training from public or private 
providers of vocational education. The New 
Zealand government's intention is that these 
funds should merely be a catalyst for industry 
to substantially epdow ITOs for this purpose. 
New 21ealand's Polytechnic Directors tend to 
be concerned that this pattern of funding could 
grow, placing increasing competitive pressure 
on them. 



New Zealand's 25 polytechnics are also 
under considerable market pressure because 
of the adoption of the Equivalent Full-Time 
Student (EFTS) policy. The EFTS policy 
places public and private providers, and univer- 
sities and polytechnics in the public sector, into 
competition with each other to attract per 
capita funding from the New Zealand govern- 
ment based on enrolments, with a weighting by 
several pre-determined categories of Gelds of 
study. 



The EFTS poli(^ has created a framework 
for market-based incentives, and for greater 
institutional autonomy, which has been felt 
acutely by educational administrators in 
universities and polytechnics. The actual 
leverage exerted by the newly authorized FTOs 
is as yet very marginal in substance, but the 
response from institutions to the expected fu- 
ture development of this role is afaready produc- 
ing strong adaptive behaviour of the kind 
sought by the New 2^1and government when 
it initiated these policies. 



V. Comparing New Zealand, NSW and Victoria 



The NSW and \lctorian systems have 
been influenced substantially in recent years by 
the Australian training reform agenda. New 
Zealand has policy approaches which are 
broadly similar in thrust and direction. There is 
close consultation between both countries at 
ministerial and bureaucratic levels which con- 
tributes to the broad similarity of approach. 
However^ there are important differences of 
detail between the New Zealand and the com- 
mon features which can be abstracted from 
Australia's eight state and territory systems. 
There are also differences of similar degree 
between NSW and Mctoria within Australia. 

New Zealand and Australia have di^erent 
frameworks for standard;^ based education and 
training. New Zealand, NSW and Victoria re- 
quire accountability for outcomes in relation to 
the relevant national framework and stand 
ards, as well as to quality assurance criteria, but 
they increasingly allow significant decentral- 
ized flexibility in relation to inputs. NSW and 
New Zealand were alike in being more central- 
ized than Victoria. Both have changed, New 
Zealand more rapidly than NSW, with Victoria 
increasingly leaning in the new direction 
marked out by New Zealand. NSW exhibits an 
approach to decentralization that is measured, 
and arguably more open to directed change in 
the future than new Zealand or Victoria. 

In the sections that follow the paper com- 
pares the three jurisdictions in relation to a 
number of major components of the vocational 
education and training systems. 



A. Curriculum development 



The Australian Committee on Training 
Curriculum (ACTRAC) and other state and 
territory bodies are proceeding with the 
development of vocational education curricula 



in competency-based mode for TAFlB and 
private providers. This will be spread over a 
period of about five years, as the accreditation 
of particular programmes becomes due for 
review. TAFE Colleges have a long way to go 
before they can be said to have fully converted 
to a competency based mode of delivery. As 
well as ACTRAC, TAFE in NSW and ^^ctoria 
have substantial networking arrangements in 
place through which to develop curricula. 
These include Victoria's ''designated provider** 
system, described earlier. 

In New Zealand, curriculum development 
is fully devolved to the institutional level, but - 
as a consequence • development of curricula is 
under-resourced compared with Australia. 



B. Different Structural forms Of 
decentralization 



New Zealand, New South Wales and Vic- 
toria have three different approaches to the 
structural forms of decentralization. 

New 2^1and has a Ministry of Education 
that funds Polytechnics on the basis of the 
EFTS scores of enrolled students, and provides 
additional resources through the Education 
and Training Support Agency for Industry 
Uraining Organizations to purchase industiy- 
relevant training from Fdlytechnics or private 
providers as th^ see fit These arrangements 
add to the incentives for Polytechnics to 
develop their ties with New Zealand industry. 
New Zealand's Polytechnics operate witliin a 
National Qualifications Framework and 
defined national standards endorsed by the 
New Zealand Qualifications Authority, which 
places another quality and relevance measure 
in place. New Zealand operates to maintain 
quality through a system of registration of 
providers, with minimal attention to accredita- 



tion of courses or development of generally 
acceptable curricula* Thus very strong em- 
phasis is placed on outcomes rather than in- 
puts* 

As they are developed, the national com- 
petency standards endorsed by the NTB are 
made the basis for defining the required out- 
comes of relevant courses in both NSW and 
Victoria, in accotuzr^ce with the memorandum 
of understanding that underpins the role of the 
NTB* Within that framework, Victoria has a 
highly decentralized system in which Colleges 
operate with substantial autonomy, subject to 
overall attainment of acceptable Institutes* 
State-wide education and training divisions 
remain strong shapers of strategic policy .lirec- 
tions, but they are now generally locateu within 
Institutes rather than the central office, and the 
central office committees that direct them have 
representation from Institute Directors* 



C. Funding arrangements 



education and training by either tendering oi: 
vouchers have been proposed, but not er^- 
dorsed by government If they were to be intro- 
duced in Australia, this would have the eUcxt 
of virtual •corporatisation" of TAFE. TAPE 
would remain state-owned, but would have to 
compete for voucher or tender funding by at- 
tracting studentArainee consumers and by 
operating on the most commercially ^/iable 
basis achievable* 

Tendering arrangements would ma intain a 
supervisory role for State and Tferritory TAFE 
authorities* However, if all capital ar d recur- 
rent funding were delivered through vouchers 
paid to students. State and Ibrritcry TAFE 
authorities would diminish significantly in im- 
portance* In either case, TAFE OjUeges (or 
consortia of them) would need to operate as 
quasi-commercial or "^corporatisf^** govern- 
ment business enterprises, or else; they would 
lose market share, ultimately bax^me non-vi- 
able and, like unsuccessful b'asinesses, be 
forced to close* 



Local authorities have no role in relation 
to Polytechnics in New Zealand or TAFE Col- 
leges or Institutes in Australia, and that is un- 
likely to change in either country* 

New Zealand's EFTS funding system is a 
market-based bureaucratic mechanism which 
creates incentives for Polytechnics to attract 
students in competition with other vocational 
education and training providers* Funding for 
TAFE in Australia is to be coordinated by 
ANTA and channelled through state and ter- 
ritory bodies to TAFE colleges and institutes 
using the institutional ''profile*' as a basis for 
funding* This is a more conventional 
bureaucratic funding procedure than new 
Zealand's EFTS system, but the "profile" sys- 
tem allows for local initiative in strategic plan- 
ning, subject to broad spectrum approval by 
central authorities and the state or territory 
and national (ANTA) levels* 

More market-based measures have been 
considered in the federal policymaking and 
political arenas* Systems of funding vocational 



D. Educational management and the 
vocational education market 



In NSW, \^ctoria and Nc'w Zealand, struc> 
tural changes associated with decentralization 
have considerably increased the scope for 
managerial initiative and autonomy in relation 
to determining how public providers of voca- 
tional education and training function in their 
operating environments* 

Chief executive officers of New Zealand 
Polytechnics and Austra^iian TAFE Colleges or 
Institutes have much more power to shape the 
strategic operation of their institutions be- 
cause of the development of market-based 
decentralization policies in both countries* The 
scope of change has hitcn greater in NSW than 
New Zealand, and,|,reater in New 2^1and 
than in Victoria, wbich has had a relatively 
decentralized structure for considerably 
longer* 
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E. Decentralization and market 
regulation 



A "pure" market with price determined 
balances may not necessarily be appropriate in 
relation to the provision of educational ser- 
vices, as quality difficulties experienced by both 
countries in **exporting" educational services 
have indicated. Rather, there may need to be 
externally determined regulation of at least 
minimum quality standards, particularly in rela- 
tion to criterion-referenced or standards based 
assessment 

Fdlicies have addressed the development 
of a more competitive market in a rather piece- 
meal fashion, using a number of policy instru- 
ments that collectively could make only an 
incremental impact on existing market distor- 
tions* 

One policy instrument was encourage- 
ment from governments for public vocational 
education providers to become more 
••entreprcneuriar, by competing more 
vigorously for industry "fee-for-scrvice" cus- 
tomers* This has included the setting of some- 
times very ambitious quotas for the future 
balance of government funding and fee^for- 
service income* Another instrument was the 
provision of incentives to enter into joint ven- 
tures with private firms in order to acquire 
aaditional equipment A number of vocational 
education providers already had an established 
histoiy of success in such operations* 

Two possible policy instruments which are 
being explored are to obtain future recurrent 
funding through tendering or voucher 
schemes, either or both of which would have 
potentially far-reaching impacts in terms of the 
development of more competition in the 
Australian training market Proposals for freer 
competition between public and private 
providers have been primarify concerned with 
improvements in recognition arrangements for 
private providers (covered by the new National 
Rramework) and suggestions that a (probably 
gradually growing) share of government recur- 
rent funding for TAFE should be allocated 
through a tendering process* 



This was a key element in the VEETAC 
paper prepared as an input to the ESFC con- 
sultations for the Carmichael report on an 
Australian Vocational Certificate TirauUng Sys- 
tem, which greeted the proposal very cautious- 
ly because of widespread criticisms in the 
consultations of tendering arrangements 
under existing federal labour market program- 
mes* However, the National Board of Employ- 
ment, Education and Draining in FUlmg the 
Need has recently taken tendering proposals 
further, suggesting that resources for future 
growth in tertiaty education should be allo- 
cated by tendering, on a programme rather 
than a sectoral basis, to increase opportunities 
for competition between prospective 
providers* 

A possible future development is that all 
capital and recurrent outlays for TAFE could 
be combined into one pool, ixom which 
vouchers would be provided to individuals, in 
the manner which the Australian federal op- 
position proposed for higher education before 
the March 1993 election* At that time, the 
federal coalition parties announced that they 
would be **applying wherever possible the prin- 
ciple of funding the individual person for their 
vocational education and training needs, 
rather than institutions\ The coalition saw 
vouchers as encouraging eSicienqr, respon- 
siveness, diversity and additional private in- 
vestment through competition between public 
and private providers on simOar terms, with less 
bureaucratic regulation. The disadvantaged 
would be assisted direcdy* 

If the concept of a competitive training 
market is really to be taken seriously, then 
consideration will need to be given to market 
regulation policies* Markets are not necessarily 
perfectly self-sustaining or self-regulating* 
Provision for external umpires to intervene 
from time to time to safeguard the rules of the 
game for eveiyone will in due course become 
necessary in the training market In that case, 
the standard should be the preservation of con- 
testable markets, with no significant barriers to 
market entry of new competitors whenever 
existing providers are not responding ade- 
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quately to consumer demand in terms of quan* 
tity, quality or variety. 



F. Quality assurance 



There is no justiGcation for assuming that 
the operation of a market will necessarily 
produce optimum outcomes. In any market, 
outcomes are quite dependent on the informa- 
tion available to consumers to enable them to 
take informed choices. Competitive market 
forces will not necessarily produce satisfactory 
quality outcomes, particularly if there is a com- 
petitive incentive to allow standards to 
deteriorate if necessary in the cause of under- 
cutting competitors on price. Quality can only 
be a focus of consumer choice if the market has 
access to relevant and credible information, 
and then providers compete on quality as well 
as other factors. 

Quality is a public good that almost cer- 
tainly requires much more attention than it has 
previously received. Maintenance of minimum 
quality standards and the labour market 
relevance of vocational education services can 
be regulated in a market operating within the 
framework of deOned national competency 
standards. The role of the national authorities 
(NIB or NZQA) in promulgating standards 
which industry-based competency standards 
bodies have defined as meeting industry needs 
will be a vital guide to intelligent consumer 
choice in the context of a market s^'stem. 

Similarly, adequate arrangements for 
registration of public and private pro\dders and 
accreditation of courses, both subject to ade- 
quate quality controls, would be no less 
desirable in a market system than a 
bureaucratic allocation system. It is probably 
more important because without such arrange- 
ments for quality assurance, consumer choice 
would be ill-informed about essential at- 
tributes of what is being bought from whom. 

The future of TAPE Institutes or Colleges 
in NSW and Victoria and of Polytechnics in 
New Zealand is likely to turn on them respond- 
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ing to market needs efficiently enough to com- 
pete and preferably flourish in an open training 
market. Nevertheless, there are genuine public 
goods, such as quality outcomes, equity of ac- 
cess, a balance between training activities and 
labour market needs, and possible other 
values, that may need to be protected, and that 
may be a function that should be vested in an 
effective central authority. 



G. Staff development 



The staff training requirements for the 
delivery and assessment of competency-based 
training in Australia are being examined 
through a project funded by the Vocational 
Education Employment and Draming Advisory 
Committee (VEETAC). A major review com- 
mittee has been studying staff development 
needs of TAPE staff, and concrete implemen- 
tation measures are now being prepared. In the 
meantime, the deadlines for achievement of 
substantial changes in Australia's vocational 
education and training system loom ever 
closer. 

There are good grounds for questioning 
whether Australia or New Zealand have thus 
far responded appropriately to the need for 
staff development if organizational change is 
to be effective. Staff development has become 
a low priority in New Zealand Polytechnics m 
the economic rationalist' environment 
Australia has arguably failed to provide ade- 
quate training for staff to adapt to the pace of 
policy driven changes embodied in the **train- 
ing reform agenda^ although significant im- 
provements are now in prospect 



H. Decentralization and the labour 
market 



Decentralization has contributed to 
responsiveness to the labour market, but only 
in combination with measures to develop a 
more open market for vocational education 
and training services. The latter provide incen- 
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lives for responsive behaviour, but that respon- 
siveness will not be forthcoming unless local 
institutions are free to react to the incentives, 
at least within broad policy parameters* 

While some refuse to recognise a distinc- 
tion between public goods and the aggregation 
of private goods, there can be a variety of actual 
or potential conflicts between some public 
goods and the sum total of private choices* 
Such conflicts may occur in relation to balanc- 
ing training outcomes with labour market 
needs, educational quality and equity of access* 

The question of the overall balance of per- 
sons being trained in particular disciplines rela- 
tive to market needs is a very important public 
good* Are institutions simply to respond to 
demand for training as it occurs, irrespective of 
oversupply? If that is a rational response for 
institutions, is it a realistic approach for 
governments responsible for the overall opera- 
tion of the system? The economic importance 
for any nation of meeting labour market needs 
through the aggregate outcomes of education 
and training in the interests of its overall inter- 
national competitiveness is obvious* 

It is also an important consideration for 
the individuals involved, because the market 
value of educational attainments will be condi- 
tioned by whether a qualification is relevant to 
the needs of prospective employers* It will also 



be affected by whether such qualifications are 
in shortage, balance or oversupply on the 
labour market at the relevant time* Unless 
governments simply underwrite community 
demand through either vouchers or tenders 
(which is probably unlikely on a consistent 
basis), some mechanism will be required for 
balancing the overall mix of provision* 

The market value of qualifications also 
depends in part on recognition of qualifica- 
tions attained* This also underlines the impor- 
tance of the arrangements like Australians 
National Ramework for Recognition of lirain- 
ing* 

Unless consumers have access to informa- 
tion they need for informed choice, a market 
based system will be systematically distorted by 
the effects of limited information on consumer 
choice* lb minimise such distortions, a market 
system should be underwritten by arrange- 
ments for "feedback** to consumers on relevant 
characteristics of educational providers, in- 
cluding objective data on the success rates of 
their former students* Competition may but 
need not operate to enhance educational 
quality* Especially where consumer access to 
information about factors relevant to informed 
choice is limited, quality of educational 
provision may suffer in relation to price com- 
petition or advertising hype* 
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VI. Conclusions 



In each of the three jurisdictions con- 
sidered in this study, decentralization of 
management of inputs into public vocational 
education and training has been combined with 
new forms of accountability for outcomes. The 
appropriateness of the policy mechanisms 
adopted to the objectives of decentralization 
is, not surprisingly, somewhat mixed. 

What has decentralization achieved? The 
marked*based incentive mix and the greater 
degree of local autonomy have encouraged 
greater exercise of initiative by staff in all three 
jurisdictions. Overall, market-based decentra- 
lization measures have improved the respon- 
siveness of vocational education to industry's 
needs, and challenged staff with incentives to 
attract and retain good students. Industry 
nevertheless remains critical of provision by 
public vocational education bodies in all three 
jurisdictions. Without the greater degree of 
local autonomy afforded by decentralization, 
the present and future capacity of TAPE and 
Polytechnics to compete with private providers 
could become a major problem. 

However, outcomes of decentralized 
market-responsive processes are not neces- 
sarily optimum. What are some of the limita- 
tions of or on decentralization? Quality 
assurance is a matter of major importance. It 
has been a rhetorical theme of much of the 
reform process, but in practice it was given 
somewhat uneven attention by policymakers in 
the three jurisdictions. It is becoming an in- 
creasingly important focus of accountability for 
outcomes* There is also some danger of equity 
considerations being relegated to a lower 
priority by market-based decentralization 
measures, and the \^ctorian ^'negotiated tar- 
gets strategy** illustrates the role for a continu- 
ing central authority in this respect 



Systemic and local adaptability are oddly 
juxtaposed in relation to decentralization. 
Decentralization increases the scope for kxral 
adaptability^ by encouraging and empowering 
local initiative. Decentralization has, however, 
restrictive effects on adaptability in some cir- 
cumstances. It can create obstacles to systemic 
reform, by reducing the capacity of the central 
authorities to direct major system wide changes 
to achieve broad social objectives or to institu- 
tionalize quality standards. The contrast be- 
tween the speedy introduction of the Institutes 
reform in NSW, and the slower progress of 
changes of this type in "Victoria shows this ef- 
fect New 2^aland has not attempted or- 
ganized structural changes in the NSW 
marmer, but is relying upon market-based 
measures such as having industry training or- 
ganizations mobilize purchasing power to in* 
fluence off-the-job training provided by 
Fblytechnics. This is a relatively circumscribed 
method of organizational change. . 

Before the 198Qs, NSW and New Zealand 
were alike in being more centralized than Vic- 
toria. New Zealand has changed more rapidly 
than NSW, and \^ctoria is seekmg to pursue 
the rigorous free market approach that New 
Zealand has been pursuing for the past five 
years. 

NSW's approach to decentralization has 
been slower in showing tangible results, but the 
capacity of the NSW system to change struc- 
turally would seem to be greater than that of 
New Zealand or \^ctoria. NSW TAPE is more 
open to directed change in the future than New 
Zealand or \^ctoria, and the large Institutes in 
NSW and the Polytechnics in New Zealand 
have a broader market base than the TAPE 
Colleges of Victoria. In the long run, the NSW 
approach may prove the most adaptable. 
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Annex 1 



Notes on Australia's vocational education and training system 

The bodies depicted in the organization chart in Figure 1 are described below as an aid to the 
understanding of the complexity of Australia's federal vocational education and training system or 
systems. It should be recalled that the system itself is in the process of change and that the final 
pattern of relationships has yet to be determined. 

National bodies 
AEC 

The Australian Education Council is a forum for Commonwealth, state and territoiv ministers of 
education. It was established in 1^6, but the Commonwealth only participated after 1972. It meets 
twice yearly to discuss issues and formulate advice to governments. In recent years it has met several 
times in jomt session with MOVEET 

MOVEET 

MOVEET is a Council of Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training* the new 
ANTA is to report to a ministerial coxmciL Relevant ministerial arrangements are to be revised in 
the Gnal quarter of 1993. 

VEETAC 

MOVEET has been advised by VEETAC, but that will change with new ministerial arransements 
that are to come into effect in the final quarter of 1993. The Vocational Education, Employment 
and training Advisory Committee (VEETAC) was established in November 1990 by a special 
ministerial conference. VEETAC had representatives &om the Australian Confederation of Com- 
merce and Industry (ACQ) and the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU). VEETAC met 
several times a year to advise MOVEET 

VEETAC established several committees (including the Women's Committee, the Australian 
Committee on 'Raining Curriculum, and the Committee on TAPE and Traming Statistics [COTT]) 
and numerous Working Parties (includine Competency-Based lirainine. Recognition of liraining. 
Research Strategy, Flexible Delivery and TAFE Staffing, among others). 

VEETAC is not expected to continue after ANTA becomes fully operation in January 1994. 
ANTA 

The Australian National liraining Authority has been established on an interim basis to implement 
an agreement which comes into effect on 1 January 1994. ANTA will have a group of five to run the 
authority and report to the MOVEET/Ministerial Council ANTA is to achieve national consistenqr 
in the delivery ot vocational education through the development of aereed 'national goals, objectives 
and priorities', 'national strate^c plans', 'firm targets ana priorities , coordinated randing arrange- 
ments and 'profiles' for vocational education and training at national level State and Territory 
authorities will advise ANTA on State and Ibrritory 'profiles'. 

ITABt 

Industry Draining Advisoiy Boards (ITABs) is the 'generic' term for bodies variously called commit- 
tees, boards and councils m the federal network and the different states and territories. Industry will 
participate through membership of ANTA and through the ITABs network. National ITABs will 
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advise ANTA on national 'profiles* and State and Territory ITABs will advise State and l&rritory 
authorities on their profiles* These 'key planning instruments' will be considered and adopted by the 
Commonwealth State and Territory mmisters in the Ministerial Council* 

NTCC 

The National TAFE Chief Executives* Committee (NTCC) is a committee of state and territory 
TAFE CEOs and a senior repres entat ive of DEE! It was previously known as the Australian 
Conference of TAFE Directors (ACID). 

ACTRAC 

The Australian Committee on Itaining Curriculum ( ACTR AC) has developed from the former 
Australian Committee on TAFE Curriculum (ACTC). ACTRAC nas a broader more inclusive brief, 
to develop curriculum for private and industry providers and not just TAFE, 

National lYaining Board (NTB) 

The two special ministerial conferences in April 1989 and November 1990 agreed to establish a 
National Training Board as a company owned jointly by the Commonwealth State and Ibrritories. 
The NTB promulgates national competency standards which have been developed by approved 
competency standards bodies (CSBs) which are representative of relevant indust^ interests. 

The NTB is supported by a memorandum of understanding in which all States and lerritories agreed . 
to deliver vocational education that is nationally consistent with NTB-approved vocational com- 

getency standards. Vocational competency standards are related to the eight-level Australian 
tandards Ramework (ASF), which nas been developed by the NTB. Vocational competencies are 
distinct from, and underpinned by, the generic key areas of competency which were developed by 
the Mayer Committee (see 'Eible 1). 

NCVER 

The National Centre for Vocational Research Ltd (NCVER) used to be called the TAFE National 
Centre for Research and Development Ltd It was established in 1982 as a compaiw owned jointly 
by the Commonwealth, States and Ibrritories to undertake research, initially on TAFE but then 
more inclusively on vocational education, encompassing community and private providers of voca- 
tional education and industry training, as well as State and Ibrritory TAFE. The National Centre 
undertakes and funds research on vocational education, provides a clearing-house service on 
vocational education research throughout the Asia-Pacific area, and analyses vocational education 
statistics for the Commonwealth, States and Ibrritories. 

RATE 

The Register of Awards in Tfertiaiy Education was established in 1990, to take over the role of the 
former Australian Council on Ibrtiary Awards ([ACTA) in relation to TAFE and colleges of advanced 
education, and to extend its coverage to all tertiaiy institutions and training providers, whether public 
or private, which are registered by State and Territory accrediting authorities. 

Federal bodies 

The Department of Employment Education and liraining (DEET) was established in 1987 to 
integrate the constituent elements reflected in its name more effectively than they had been under 
preceding administrative arrangements* 

The National Board of Employment, Education and liraining (NBEET) was established to advise 
the federal Minister for Employment, Education and Draining, replacing the former Commonwealth 
Schools Commission, the Commonwealth Ibrtiary Education Commission, and the Australian 
Research Grants Committee* NBEET has four Councils which report to the Minister through 
NBEET They are the Schools Council, Higher Education Council, the Employment and SkiTls 
Formation Council (ESFC) and the Australian Research Council (ARC). 
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state Bodies 

Each State and Ibrritoiy has advisorj^ and administrative bodies which advise and are responsible to 
the State or Ibrritoiy Minister or ministers with responsibility for vocational education* these are 
changing due to the creation of ANTA at the national level State and territory authorities regulate 
vocational education and training, administer TAPE institutions, register private providers, accredit 
courses and certify attainments by students and trainees* 

Acknowledgement: Figure 1 and this summary are abstracted from David Lundberg, 'Users ^tem 
gaidc' Australian ThtimngBeinew, (5) December 1992 - January 19^, pp 29-3L (Australian Draining 
Review is published by NCVERO 
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